The War Situation. 


NTEREST is intensely centered at the mo- 

ment upon the battle front in France, where 

the long-predicted German offensive is in 

action, with all the power which the redoubt- 

able war-machine can muster. With the dis- 
appearance of Russia as a combatant and the 
consequent release of the German and Aus- 
trian troops on that front, it was to be expected 
that as soon as preparations were completed, 
and before the forces of the United States 
were fully in the field, the German comman- 
ders would make a supreme effort to break 
down the allied lines on the west. If they are 
ever to win, obviously the spring of 1918 is 
the time for them to do it, and it is certain 
that they will spare no sacrifice in the attempt. 
The method is the familiar one in military 
science of seeking first to establish artillery 
superiority at a given point, and following this 
up by throwing overwhelming forces of infan- 
try against the enemy line. Some degree of 
success in pushing back the enemy usually at- 
tends such efforts. The attack upon Verdun 
made headway for a time and the French and 
English papers prepared their readers for the 
probable abandonment of the place, but the 
German losses were so heavy that the move- 
ment was at length abandoned. And so both 
French and British have been able to make 
limited gains by the policy of concentrating 
forces to obtain superiority at a given point, 
but the question of how much advantage is 
won by such attacks depends upon the stra- 
tegical value of the ground and the cost of the 
movement in casualties. The German author- 





fort. They have declared that this is to be the 
decisive blow, have rallied their armies by re- 
enforcements and cheered the country with the 
hope of early peace as the result of victory. If 
they fail to break through after doing their ut- 
most, and after enduring the terrible losses which 
they must suffer, the disappointment will be bit- 
ter and the loss of morale inevitably great. 
The United States will become a constantly more 
formidable factor in the situation, and the possi- 
bility of German victory will grow more and more 
remote and improbable. 








ities have frankly staked everything on this ef- 
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Germany’s False Hope. 


If the worst should happen and the Ger- 
mans should succeed in driving a wedge be- 
tween the French and English armies, and of 
even establishing their superiority on land for 
a time, they would be still a long way from a 
position where they could dictate a peace to 
suit their ambitions, for command of the sea 
would remain with the United States and 
Great Britain. There will be no peace, no 
matter what occurs on the continent of Europe, 
until the purposes for which the United States 


_ entered the war are realized. They will be 


realized, not alone because the people of the 
United States will stand immoveably for them, 
but because the whole world outside of Ger- 
many and her three allies will stand for them. 
Those purposes do not involve the subjection 
of the German nation or its exclusion from 
opportunity in the world of trade and indus- 
try ; that has been sufficiently reiterated. They 
call for the vindication of certain principles 
of public right, which were violated by the 
ultimatum to Serbia, by the attack upon Bel- 
gium and by the violation of neutral rights 
upon the high seas. The world outside of the 
offending nations is one in its judgment upon 
these acts, and the German military power 
will never dictate the terms of peace, though 
her armies should sweep Europe to the shores 
of every sea. The United States can live with- 
out Germany, and if need be even without 
Europe, but Germany will know no peace or 
world-intercourse or prosperity at home with 
the German name detested in half of Europe 
and all the rest of the world. She will have 
to send her war chiefs to the rear before she 
finds peace. 


Every utterance from a business source 1n 
Germany emphasizes the necessity for a peace 
that will give her access to raw materials for 
her industries and markets for her products. 
These wants will not be satisfied by any cam- 
paign she can make in France. If the people 
of Germany are cherishing any such hope they 
had better be done with it at once; they are 
wasting their armies for a decision that will 
never come. The only effect will be to deepen 
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the resolution of the United States, quicken the 
recruiting of its armies and its shipyards, and 
stimulate the concentration of its ‘energies, 
while the bonds between the Allied Nations and 
all the peoples of the Americas and Asia will 
grow stronger. 


The Value of Ideals. 


There is nothing in the situation to swerve 
the people of the United States. The loss of 
life occurring and to be anticipated is terrible, 
but this war has become too grave in its 
significance for men to weigh their own lives 
in the balance against all for which they con- 
tend. They are only concerned about the ul- 
timate outcome, and that the war’ shall achieve 
permanent results. 


The intangible values which are the moral 
heritage of the race are the only values worth 
thinking of now. Shall we pass what we have 
received. of them down unimpaired, and with 
contributions of our own? Destruction of prop- 
erty is.of no significance, a check to material 
progress is nothing, the erection of new brick or 
steel buildings can wait—although if that is a 
consideration this country was never making in- 
dustrial progress as fast as at this time, because 
it is working under stimulus and is more recep- 
ceptive than ever to new ideas. Ideas, at last, 
are the only things that endure. The wealth 
inherited from the past is soon torn down or 
burned to be rid of it. 


This is one of the great crises of the world’s 
history, a period which if nobly borne will stand 
out through all time for the enlightenment and 
inspiration of mankind. How we bear ourselves 
toward the issues involved, rather than how 
much- money is spent or how many lives it 
costs, will .be the matter of concern to. our 
children’s children. What citizen of Holland 
today deplores the cost of the glorious strug- 
gle, covering nearly. three generations of al- 
most continuous warfare, which established 
her liberties and did so much to advance the 
cause of Liberty throughout the world? The 
people of Holland might have had peace to pur- 
sue the trade and industries in which they were 
so marvelously proficient, if only they had been 
satisfied not. to contend for certain rights and 
beliefs, but from generation to generation they 
rejected peace on those terms. Moreover, their 
history indicates that the proficiency and suc- 
cess which they attained in the arts and trades 
were due to that same vigor and independence 
of mind which led them to contend for their 
liberties against almost hopeless odds. ° The re- 
lationship is vital. Without the character to 
fight for ideals there is no foundation for success 
of any kind. 


No More Business as Usual. 


There is no similarity between the situation 
of little Holland in her great struggle and that 
of the United States today, as regards re- 
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sources and the chances of victory, but in that 
willingness to fight for ideals we believe. the 
people of this country will not be found want- 
ing. They have the strength to make a. cer- 
tainty of the outcome whenf that strength is 
fully exerted. We have not made progress as 
fast as we might or should, but the present sit- 
uation on the war-front will arouse the coun- 
try as nothing else could. We have not as in- 
dividuals appreciated our relations to the task. 
The Secretary of the Treasury announces that 
disbursements in this fiscal year will fall far 
below what was expected, because the war 
work is behind, and it is behind because the 
prosperity of the country has placed demands 
upon ‘the industries which together with the war- 
work could not be met. ~The lesson is plain. The 
labor supply and industrial capacity of the coun- 
try must be devoted far more effectively. and 
completely to the Government’s needs. 


The Peace Treaties. 





The treaty of peace between Russia and the 
quadruple . alliance was finally agreed to at 
Brest-Litovskii on March 3, and subsequently 
ratified by the Bolsheviki assembly at Mos- 
cow. The terms are oppressive and humili- 
ating to Russia, but with the army disbanded 
before peace negotiations began, the road to 
Petrograd open, and the industrial organization 
paralyzed, there was clearly much truth in the 
plea of the Bolsheviki leaders that they 
could do nothing else but make peace. The 
plaintive declaration that “the enemy’s knees 
are on our chest,” described the situation ac- 
curately. 


The territorial losses of Russia by the treaty 
cannot be definitely known until the new 
boundary line on the west is established by a 
commission and a map is shown, as the treaty 
refers to a map agreed upon and a boundary 


delineated thereon. It is certain that Russia 
loses the provinces of Esthonia, Livonia and 
Courland, bordering on the Gulfs of Finland 
and Riga and the Balitc Sea, which takes all 
of its ports having access to the Baltic except 
Petrograd. It also loses all of Poland and some 
portion of the provinces bordering on Po- 
It recognizes the independence of the 
new. Ukraine Republic, which involves a loss 
of about 25,000,000 people and the important 
port of Odessa on the Black Sea. Just how 
much territory will go with the Ukraine is not 
yet determined, but it may include the Crimea 
with the port of Sebastapol. For generations 
it has been the ambition of. Russia to enlarge 
her facilities of access to the oceans, but they 
are materially contracted by this treaty. She 
recognizes the independence of Finland and 
surrenders the Aland Islands in the Baltic, to 
whom is not clearly stated, but it is promised 
that Germany, Russia, Finland and Sweden 





Death of 


James Stillman 


fe, AMES STILLMAN, from 1891 to 1909 President of this Bank, and since the latter 
4 date Chairman of the Board of Directors, died at his home in New York City on 


March 15, 1918, of an affection of the heart. He had been unwell for several months, 


but his condition for some weeks preceding his death had been such as to encourage hope- 
fulness on the part of the family and friends. 


Mr. Stillman was of English stock and of early colonial families. He was descended 
from George Stillman, who was born in London in 1654 and while yet quite a young man, 
emigrated to Massachusetts, settling at Hadley. Upon the maternal side the family also 
reached back to England, in the person of John Goodrich, who migrated from Bury St., 
Edmunds, and settled in Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 1640. The great-grandfathers in both 


the paternal and maternal lines were soldiers in the revolutionary army. 


Although James Stillman was born in Brownsville, Texas, and was largely identified all 
his life with Southern interests, his antecedents were Northern. He inherited business ability 
of a high order from both his father and grandfather. The latter was a shipping merchant in 
New York in the old before-the-war days, when merchants like Moses Taylor owned their 
ships and sent them on trading voyages around the world. On one of these voyages, the 
grandfather sent his son, Charles Stillman, a youth just out of college, and the ship touched 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande river, where the near-by settlements of Matamoras on the 
Mexican side and Brownsville on the United States side were trading points for an exten- 
sive territory. Here young Stillman found a college friend located, who persuaded him to 
leave the ship to investigate the possibilities of the country, and thereby began the relations 
of Charles Stillman with the South. He remained there ten years before he returned to New 
York, acquiring important interests, and after his marriage in New York, returned to 
Brownsville with his bride, and there James Stillman was born, June 9, 1850. Before the 
outbreak of the civil war, Charles Stillman re-established his home in the North, at Hartford, 
Conn., and New York. 


James Stillman entered upon business life promptly upon reaching his majority, and his 
notably successful career is reviewed in the following resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the National City Bank, March 19, 1918: 








Mr. Sterling offered the following Resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, The hand of death has removed from among us and from the: honored position, 
which he had long held either as President of the Bank or as Chairman of this Board, our 
beloved friend and associate, James Stillman; and, 


WHEREAS, His varied and distinguished career in the business world, his eminent position 
as a financier, his public spirit, world-wide philanthropy and unselfish devotion to the highest 
ideals of American life, no less than his extraordinary services to this Bank and the senti- 
ments of personal regard and affection, which we cherish for his memory, require that appro- 
priate action. be taken by the Board of Directors in commemoration of -his most useful and 
honored life; it is therefore 


Besolued, That the following sketch of his business life and tribute to his character be 
spread upon the Minutes of this Board in reverent and grateful appreciation of the association, 
which it has been our privilege to enjoy: 


James Stillman, tenth in line of Presidents of the City Bank and its successor, The 
National. City Bank of New York, was, in 1871, at the age of 21, admitted to the firm of Smith, 
Woodward & Stillman, Cotton Commission Merchants, which two years later became the firm of 
Woodward & Stillman. No firm had a more influential or respected position in the Cotton 
market or enjoyed'a higher credit. It was only very recently and after a successful career of 
nearly half a century that Mr. Stillman dissolved the firm and retired from mercantile business. 


Long before the Civil War, his father, the late Charles Stillman, was engaged in the ship- 
ping business and in connection therewith was a large purchaser of Texas cotton, which was 
shipped to New York for sale. It was his custom to conduct all his financial transactions, grow- 
ing out of this business, through the City Bank. As the infirmities of age overtook him, he 
leaned: more and more in business matters upon his son, who had meantime become much 
interested in mercantile affairs and who in this way came to know the late Moses Taylcr, 
then the active President of the Bank and one of the great figures in the financial life of 
New York. The latter was quick to recognize the capabilities of the young man and grew to 
be his firm friend and wise counsellor. . Mr. Stillman thus became associated in various enter- 
prises with the greatest merchant of his time. The friendship so created and the mutual confi- 
dence, which each held for the other, were of the greatest possible advantage to Mr. Stillman, 
who with pride often stated that: he owed to Mr. Taylor more than to anyone else in the world 


- , his success in after years. 


In 1891, upon the retirement of: Mr. Percy R. Pyne, who had succeeded-Mr. Taylor in the 
Presidency of the Bank, the choice of the Directors and principal stockholders fell immediately 
upon Mr. Stillman. Fearing that he might not possess the requisite training for the position, 
he hesitated to accept its responsibilities, but was finally prevailed upon by the Directors to do 
so. It was already recognized by those who best knew his capabilities, and it was soon demon- 
strated to the public, that he possessed rare qualities of mind and character. He had the sure 
poise, the reserve strength, the sound judgment and all of the steadfast attribiites, which inspire 
the confidence of men. He then was only 41 years of age, but he already had a wide acquaint- 
ance among the most important men of affairs in the country. 


The years from 1891 to 1898, were trying ones in the Banking business and for the whole 
country. The panic of 1893 had marked the end of a period of railroad building in the west, and 
of over-expanded industrial enterprises in all sections. The foundations of confidence were 
shaken by an agitation, which threatened to change the standard of value. Foreign capital was 
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leaving the country, enterprise was paralyzed, confidence was shaken, credits were uncertain. 
It was a time of alarm and liquidation, calculated to test the courage and resources of the ablest 
leaders in the Banking world. The aggregate capital, deposits and loans of the National Bank- 
ing system were lower in the latter part of the year 1896, than at the date five years earlier, 
when Mr. Stillman had entered upon the Presidency of the Bank. The integrity of our mone- 
tary system depended for a time upon President Cleveland; and Mr. Stillman was one of the 
few men in whose judgment the President had great confidence. His advice was sound, dis- 
interested and patriotic. Throughout the eventful second administration of President Cleve- 
land, when the National credit was repeatedly imperiled and was only saved by the stern 
resolution of the President, when bond issue after bond issue was necessary to maintain the 
gold reserves of the Treasury, Mr. Stillman gave his best efforts to support the Government. The 


only reward he desired or received was the absolute confidence, which the President reposed in 
him. 


Finally, when the struggle for sound money was won and peace established after the war 
with Spain, Mr. Stillman saw with prophetic vision an era of unequalled development and 
prosperity opening before the United States. At this time, when many others were still hesi- 
tating in their judgment, and the common tendency among Bankers was to keep down the capital 
of the Banks, Mr. Stillman, in February, 1900, raised the capital of The National City Bank from 
$1,000,000 to $10,000,000 and, not satisfied with this, he in July, 1902, raised it to $25,000,000. This 
was the beginning of a new and unequalled period of growth for the Bank. With the additional 
facilities, thus provided, and with Mr. Stillman’s extended acquaintance and relationships among 
the financial and industrial leaders of the country, business flowed to the bank in a rapidly 
increasing stream. His judgment that a period of great business organizations had opened, 
that transactions of magnitude, hertofore unparalleled, were to be common, and that great 
Banks would be a necessity of the time, was speedily vindicated. 


The period of rapid growth, which followed the year 1898, accompanied as it was by the 
addition of new departments, involving constant changes in the working organization and the 
incorporation of many new members in the official and clerical staff, was a period, requiring 
superior executive ability and the exercise of great tact and judgment in the selection and 
management of men. These were qualities, which Mr. Stillman possessed in the highest 
degree. His judgment was unerring and he inspired the enthusiasm and devotion of his sub- 
ordinates. His gift of $100,000 to The City Bank Club in recent years is an illustration of the 
sympathetic interest, with which he has watched every effort to cultivate the esprit de corps 
of the Bank force and to raise the standard of efficiency and character. 


Early in 1899, Mr. Stillman began planning a new and larger home for the Bank and 
shortly afterwards purchased from the United States the old Custom House, which was there- 
after remodelled into the present building. Upon the completion of the improvements, the 
Bank moved across the street from the old building, No. 52 Wall Street, which it had occu- 
pied since 1812, into the new building. 


After years of anxious and arduous labor for the interests entrusted to his charge, Mr. 
Stillman wishing for greater freedom from the incessant demands of business detail, and, de- 
siring to be relieved from the responsibility of immediate and direct management, sought a 
younger man for the position. His choice fell upon Mr. Vanderlip, who was elected Presi- 
dent on January 12, 1909, Mr. Stillman on the same day becoming Chairman of our Board. 


After his retirement from the active management of the Bank, Mr. Stillman decided to 
take up his residence abroad, making his headquarters in Paris. He continued to follow close- 
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ly the affairs of the Bank. His advice was constantly sought upon all important policies 
and he continued to give the officers the benefit of the ever-increasing knowledge and expe- 
rience, gained by close acquaintance with continental banking matters and business affairs. 
More time was also free to him to indulge his taste for art and humanitarian work and also 
for reflection upon the larger questions, affecting the business and social world. 


During his residence in Paris, Mr. Stiliman conceived a great liking for the French coun- 
try and people, which, in the first year of the war deepened into an abiding affection, which, 
however, detracted nothing from his devotion and loyalty to his own country. At the begin- 
ning of the war, he gave his Paris residence to the French Government for a hospital and 
afterwards made a gift to President Poincaré of $200,000 for the support of orphans of mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor. As it became more probable that the United States would be 
drawn into the conflict, he felt that duty called him home, and he therefore returned to New 
York and entered again intimately into the affairs of the Bank. When President Vanderlip was 
invited by the Government to assume public responsibilities at Washington, Mr. Stillman 
approved of his acceptance and undertook upon his own part to resume a share of the execu- 
tive duties in the former’s absence. 


Mr. Stillman was a man of remarkably well-balanced judgment. Although he was conser- 
vative, he was receptive to new ideas and prompt in decision, when confronted with new sit- 
uations. His determination, to which allusion has already been made, to greatly increase the 
capital of the Bank, when the turn to prosperity came after the long depression from 1893 
to 1898, was a striking example of the prescience, which characterized his career. He pos- 
sessed the unusual powers of concentration and resolution, which make a strong, unswerving 
personality. He had great faith in the future of this country and of New York City. He was 
a constructive business man; his investments were made and his gains achieved in railroad, 
industrial or commercial enterprises. He had the most scrupulous sense of business honor and 
good faith and the highest sense of public responsibility in the conduct of the Banking business. 
His intellectual interests were broad, including deep appreciation of the fine arts and ready 
sympathy with activities in behalf of social amelioration and progress. He gave generously but 
quietly for public and philanthropic purposes. He was modest, simple and reserved in manner, 
preferring to avoid public attention and comment, but he was a warm, devoted and faithful 
friend and an earnest, public spirited, patriotic American citizen. His nature was grave 
earnest and sincere, with great depth of sentiment for the persons and objects near his heart, 
and among the latter, The National City Bank held first place. His devotion to it became a mas- 
ter influence in his life. No labors were too exacting that would contribute to its growth and 
prestige. It was more than a business to him, it was a living institution, with possibilities 


of growth and usefulness, which awakened his enthusiasm and inspired in him almost filial 
regard. 


Under his direction, this Bank entered upon a new era of usefulness, far exceeding in scope 
of operations and volume of business, anything that had ever been approached before. 


Mr. Stillman has proved a worthy successor of Moses Taylor, the greatest of his predeces- 


sors at the head of this Directorate, and has laid deep and strong the foundations for an even 
greater institution in the future. 


Resolved, That a copy of these Minutes be sent to Mr. Stillman’s family. 




















will enter into a subsequent agreement for their 
non-fortification. 

The Anatolian provinces in Asia Minor and 
districts of Ardolian, Kars and Batum are re- 
linquished, and Turkey is acknowledged to 
have a special interest in the disposition to be 
made of them. Batum is the principal port for 
the Caucasus, including important oil regions. 


No territory is directly ceded to Germany or 
her allies, but as to the provinces west of the 
new Russian boundary it is agreed to “let 
Germany and Austria decide the future fate 
of these territiories in agreement with their 
populations.” ‘This seems to be a concession 
to the doctrine of self-determination, but with 
Germany instead of Russia officiating as pa- 
tron and protector. What the Kaiser thinks 
of it is indicated by an exuberant declaration to 
the President of the lower house of the Prus- 
sian Diet that “the Germanization of the Baltic 
is now made secure for all time.” The landing 
of Germar soldiers on the Aland Islands caused 
unfavorable comments from Swedish journals, 
which said that no German help was required 
to maintain order there. 


The prisoners of war on both sides are to be 
sent home, arrangements for this and other 
adjustments to be completed by a joint commis- 
sion after the treaty is ratified. The trade re- 
lations are set forth in an appendix which has 
not been published, but the German press report 
says the provisions are analogous to those of 
the Ukraine treaty. Russia agrees to carry out 
the complete demobilization of her army, in- 
clusive of the forces newly formed by the 
present government. 


Liberal German Comment. 


The German people are naturally elated 
over the treaty, but there are some thoughtful 
comments which indicate misgivings that the 
terms accorded Russia may have unpleasant re- 
sults in the future. The editor of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, one of the liberty journals, in a lengthy 


article upon the subject ventures to comment 
as follows: 


For a long time past everybody who can think 
politically has known that it was a mistake to shut 
Serbia off from the sea. -Are we now to push back 
the Russian Empire from Odessa in the south and 
from all ice-free ports in the north, and to hem her 
in close up to Petersburg—the Russian Empire, 
which still contains mighty forces and is always pro- 
ducing new forces? Are we not thus creating the 
danger of an explosion? Is the weight of the future 
Russia of no importance for world-policy? Does not 
the erection of so many independent States, which 
are not united in a Russian league but are to be pro- 
tected by Germany, although their inhabitants, while 
quarreling among themselves, will yet look to 
Mother-Russia—does not that constitute a danger? 


The Tageblatt is not alone in its comments. 
Other leaders in the liberal party and leaders of 
the Socialist party sound the same warning. 





Russian Food Supply. 


How much relief Germany will get from food 
supplies in Russia is an important question. The 
best information to be had indicates ‘that no large 
supplies exist. The crop of spring-sown grain 
in 1917 was poor, and there have been no ac- 
cumulations since the outbreak of the war. In 
the fall of 1916 the imperial government, in 
order to stimulate production, fixed minimum 
prices much above the normal level, and in 1917, 
the revolutionary government doubled them, 
which indicates that only small supplies have 
been available. The confusion which prevails as 
a result of the agitation to re-distribute the lands, 
the fact that capital is not available to finance 
the farmers and that new supplies of implements 
are not to be had, are unfavorable to production. 
Eighty per cent. of the Russian production is 
normally required at home, so that a decline of 
20 per cent. in the yield leaves nothing for export. 
If German influence is dominant in the country 
some kind of order may be brought out of the 
chaos, and Germany get grain, even though 
Russians starve, but on the other hand a policy 
of this kind would provoke antagonism and per- 
haps defeat itself. If Germany was in position 
to really trade with Russia and supply the coun- 
try with capital and the things which it needs, it 
could doubtless get much in return, but it is dif- 
ficult to see how Germany can spare anything but 
paper money, of which the Russians already have 
a superfluity of their own make. 


Since the German treaty with the Ukraine was 
signed fighting has broken out afresh, due it is 
said to German insistence upon removing grain 
wanted at home. Northern Russia, with the great 
cities of Petrograd and Moscow, is never self- 
supporting as to food, and the loss of the Ukraine 
if permanent may be a serious matter to those 
cities. possibly as affecting both food supplies 
and the market for their industries. 


Status of Finland. 


Finland was conquered by and annexed to 
Sweden in the 12th century; a portion of it was 
re-annexed to Russia in 1710 by Peter the Great, 
and the remainder in 1909. The relation to 
Russia, however, was only through the Czar, as 
Grand Duke, and under the old constitution, 
which guaranteed almost complete autonomy. 
In July, 1917, the Diet asserted that the Czar 
having ceased to rule that body was supreme 
in all matters in which the Czar and Grand 
Duke had had authority, but the Kerensky 
Government of Russia claimed its right to 
succeed to the Czar’s authority, ordered the 
dissolution of the Diet and a new election. 
The new Diet declared the independence of 
Finland, but the party defeated in the election 
claimed that the Kerensky dissolution was il- 
legal, and as a result a state of civil war ex- 
ists. The Red Guard, or Socialist party, claims 
to act under the old Diet while the White 
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Guard acts under the authority of the new 
Diet. The independence of Finland has been 
recognized by the Scandinavian countries, 
Spain, France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and the Russian Soviet. 


‘Peace Treaty With Rumania. 


Rumania entered the war on the side of the 
allies, relying upon the support of Russia, and 
with that support gone, isolated as she is, there is 
nothing for her to do but make peace also, and 
negotiations are pending. It is understood that 
under the terms imposed the province of Dob- 
rudja, which lies in a great bend of the Danube 
river and between the river and the Black sea, 
will be ceded to Bulgaria. This will carry the 
principal seaport of the country, Constanza, upon 
whose harbor the Rumanian government has ex- 
pended immense sums for breakwaters, docks, 
warehouses for grain and reservoirs for petro- 
leum. There is expectation, however, that com- 
pensation will be allowed in the form of the 
province of Bessarabia, taken from Russia, which 
was formerly a part of Rumania and whose pop- 
ulation is of the same race. With respect for 
racial ties, Bessarabia belongs to Rumania and 
the exchange might be not unwelcome if it were 
not for the high value set on the port of Con- 
stanza. 


Third Liberty Loan. 


The announcement of the amount and terms 
of the Third Liberty Loan has been well re- 
ceived, the dominating feeling being one of re- 
lief that no greater amount is required at this 
time. After the talk about raising six, eight 
or ten billions, the task of raising three looks 
easy. 





It had been generally supposed that the rate 
would be 44 per cent., and the decision to make 
it 4% meets some dissenting opinion, although 
less than the announcement that there will be 
no privilege of conversion into later issues. The 
objections, however, come mainly from the work- 
ers who are thinking of the buying arguments 
which they will have to offer to the public. There 
are weighty reasons other than the saving to the 
Treasury for keeping the rate as low as practica- 
ble, but as we have seen the determining consider- 
ation at last must be the rate at which the bonds 
will probably sell in the open market. For the 
purpose of stabilizing them the Secretary pro- 
poses a sinking fund of five per cent. from which 
purchases can be made from time to time, which 
is the policy followed in Great Britain. The de- 
cision to make no provision for future conver- 
sions indicates an intention to make a stand on 
4% per cent. as the rate on all further issues, as 
the British government has taken a stand on 5 
per cent. This position can be supported on the 
ground that even if it is found advisable to raise 
the rate on future loans, everybody will have an 


equal chance to share in them, and that it is not 
necessary to raise the rate on all past issues; or, 
Congress in its discretion may hereafter provide 
for the conversion of past issues upon terms 
which require the investment of new money. The 
new issue is simply without promises of this kind. 


Light on the Financial Problem. 


The most notable thing about the announce- 
ment is that it clears up much of the misappre- 
hension which has existed about the task of fi- 
nancing the war. The estimates footing up ap- 
proximately $19,000,000,000 represented what 
the Government planned to spend in the year end- 
ing June 30 next, and those figures have been 
painted on the sky as the sum of money which 
must be raised within that time. Nobody could 
see how it might possibly be done, but in these 
days there is no alternative but to do what must 
be done. The only consolation we have been able 
to find was in the theory, often affirmed in these 
columns, that we would surely be able to pay our- 
selves for any amount of work we were able to 
do. In other words, the real problem was not in 
providing the means of payment, but in getting 
the work done. The figures for expenditures 
from month to month have indicated that no- 
where near $19,000,000,000 would be disbursed 
in the year, but nobody outside of official circles 
and probably nobody in those circles, was in po- 
sition to know definitely what might be done in 
the latter part of the year. At last, however, the 
situation is sufficiently clear for the Secretary of 
the Treasury to know that a $3,000,000,000 loan 
in addition to his other resources will carry him 
through. The total disbursements from July 1 
to March 25 were $8,220,658,030, and at the 
present rate will not exceed $12,000,000,000 for 
the year. 

This outcome makes the whole situation more 
comprehensible. We are down now, out of the 
clouds, and have our feet on the earth. Such an 
amount of money as was named for expenditure 
this year could not possibly be expended in one 
year without either a great contraction of private 
expenditures or a great increase in productive 
efficiency, and to whatever extent these condi- 
tions may become effective in the future they 
will themselves provide the additional means re- 
quired. 

In short, the war problem is first an industrial 
problem. The financial ability required is de- 
pendent upon and corresponds to the industrial 
capacity. If we will develop and properly con- 
serve the latter, there will be no trouble about the 
former. This demonstration lights up the whole 
problem of financing the war. It establishes con- 
fidence. There is no need for alarm on the sub- 
ject of raising money; no occasion for doubtful 
experiments. All that is required is that the 
country shall not expect or attempt to use the 
same labor and capital twice at the same time for 
different purposes. What it wishes to give to the 
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Government’s service it must not try to use 
privately. 

The theory that we must resort deliberately 
and designedly to inflation has not a leg to stand 
on. The only sense in which inflation can be said 
to be unavoidable is in the sense that so many 
people are ignorant of the principles of sound 
finance and mistaken as to the policies which 
individuals should pursue in order to assist the 
Government, that a considerable lack of effective 
cooperation is to be expected. 

Loan Should Be Over-Subscribed. 

In the matter of organization, the prep- 
arations for this loan will be much more 
thorough than for either of the preceding ones. 
The local committees know their ground and 
the methods of presentation have been de- 
veloped. Where so great an effort is required 
to enable each community to accomplish its 
quota, the moral pressure upon individuals to 
do their fair part becomes very great. The 
primitive responsibility of the clan and the 
family for the individual, and the corresponding 
authority over the individual is in some degree 
revived. Proposals have been offered for 
enactments to provide conscription for loans, 
based upon property holdings, but there are evi- 
dent difficulties about an effort to apply any 
fixed rule of compulsion. Indebtedness is com- 
mon, and two persons whose property holdings 
were of the same nominal value might differ 
greatly in their ability to subscribe or pay round 
sums of money. Therefore any system of ex- 
erting pressure must needs have a large degree 
of elasticity in its application, and according to 
reports this is true of some impromptu methods 
adopted in the west. The local committee re- 
views the subscriptions and when they fall be- 
low expectations the parties are brought before 
the committee and asked for an explanation. 
The whole situation as it exists in that locality 
is laid before him, he is told what is expected 
of his neighbors and himself in order that the 
community may make its proper showing, and 
it is said that rarely does the conference fail 
of satisfactory results. 

The canvass falls at a time when the situa- 
tion on the battle-front in France is of the 
gravest nature. The French and English armies 
with the help of our own small but devoted 
force must hold the line against the stupendous 
efforts of the enemy until more men and equip- 
ment can be sent to their support. This loan 
coming at the very moment of supreme effort 
and anxiety should carry a message that will 
show the spirit and will of the American people 
to prosecute the war to victory. Generations 
hence when historians study the record to know 
how the country met the emergency, this loan 
will be one of the telling features. 

The loan should be over-subscribed to at 
least $5,000,000,000. It is desirable that there 
shall not be another large loan before the fall 
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months, and by the time this one is closed it will 
be fully covered by Treasury certificates out- 
standing, sold in anticipation. 

The Secretary has reserved the right to ac- 
cept all over-subscriptions in full, and is asking 
Congress to raise the limit wpon Treasury cer- 
tificates outstanding to $8,000,000,000. 


Interest Upon Bank Deposits. 





The agitation over interest rates on de- 
posits has been settled for New York City by 
action of the Clearing House adopting the 
sliding scale for correspondent bank balances, 
which were the principal feature of the con- 
troversy. The amendment to the by-laws 
divides deposits into three classes as follows: 
First class, commercial bank balances; second 
class, deposits of business concerns, corpora- 
tions and individuals and balances due savings 
institutions; third class, all time deposits. 
Maximum rates of interest are named for each 
class, the banks having the privilege in all 
cases of restricting their payments to lower 
rates. For the third class the maximum rate 
is 3% per cent. and for the second class 3 per 
cent. For deposits of the first class the maxi- 
mum is fixed in relation to the discount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
upon 90-day paper, as follows: 


Federal Reserve Rate 


Maximum Rate on 
on 90 day paper 


Class 1 deposits 


2 ~=sper cent 1 per cent 
2% “ “ 1% “ “ 
3 “ “ 1 A “ “ 
3% “ “ 1% “ “ 
4 “ “ 2 “ 
4y, “ 6c 2% o “ 
5 “ “ 214 “ “ 
5% “ “ 2% “ “ 
6 “ “ 3 & “ 


The question of rate on correspondent bank 
balances has been under discussion a long 
time, it being generally held that the flat rate 
was unscientific. It tended to pile up funds 
here unduly in dull times without offering any 
inducement to hold them when conditions 
would justify a somewhat higher rate, and 
this tended to exaggerate the natural fluctua- 
tions in supply, and produce greater insta- 
bility. In London, the greatest of all centers 
for outside money, the rates upon deposit have 
long been based upon the Bank of England 
discount rate, and upon the continent the same 
policy of the sliding scale has been generally 
followed. Unquestionably it is based upon 
the proper principles, and competitive condi- 
tions alone have prevented its adoption here 
before now. This new system goes into effect 
at a time when money is worth more than the 
average rate under normal conditions, with 
the result that the first change under it is an 
advance from 2 to 2% per cent. on bank bal- 
ances where the maximum rate is put in force, 
and this is doubtless favorable to its inaugura- 
tion with the minimum of friction. 














The Bond Market, 


The opening of the month witnessed a gen- 
eral decline in bond prices as peace rumors gave 
way to the prospect for a protracted war, 
The only exception to the decline and in- 
activity was industrials, which in some cases 
reached their highest prices of the year. During 
the latter part of the month the bond trans- 
actions were confined largely to Liberty issues 
to the exclusion of practically all other se- 
curities. On the announcement that the rate 
of the next Liberty Loan would be 44% and 
the amount $3,000,000,000, record bond trans- 
actions resulted on the Stock Exchange, the 
total amount of Liberty Bonds traded in one 
day being $26,225,000 with prices on the 3%s 
advancing to 99 and on the 2d 4s to 97.98. 
After this announcement there was a more 
active interest in general securities, Burlington 
Joint 4s proving one of the popular railroad 
purchases. 


During the month there were Iunited offer- 
ings of new public utility and industrial issues 
by bond distributing organizations, and over- 
the-counter business was fairly active; trans- 
actions, however, were largely with private in- 
vestors and in small amounts, showing a very 
wide distribution, which resulted in firm prices 
and in some cases an advance over the issuance 
figures. This was particularly true of the 
$25,000,000 Proctor & Gamble 7% Notes, which 
showed advances of from %% on the 1919 


maturity to 234% on the 1923 maturity. The 
following were the most prominent offerings: 





$1,430,000 American Gas & Electric 6% Notes, due 
March 1, 1921, @ 95% and interest, to yield about 74%. 
$2,225,000 Cincinnati Gas & Electric 6% Notes, due 
tae 15, 1920, @ 973% and interest, to yield about 


$1,800,000 Cusack Co. (Advertising Signs) 6% Bonds, 
oe February 1, 1919-28, @ 100 and interest, yielding 


$1,750,000 Dayton Power & Light 7% Bonds, due 
March 1, 1920, @ 99 and interest, to yield over 714%. 

$1,250,000 Detroit City Gas Co. 5% Bonds, due July 
1, 1923, @ 94% and interest, to yield 6%4%. 

$4,500,000 Detroit United Railways 7% Notes, due 
April 1, 1923, @ 97 and interest, to yield 734%. 

$1,600,000 Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 7% Notes, 
due September 1, 1920, @ 9734 and interest, to yield 


0. 
$4,000,000 Montana Power Co. 5% Bonds, due July 
1, 1943, @ 89 and interest, to yield 5.80%. 

$1,000,000 Northern States Power 5% Bonds, due 
1942, @ 87 and interest, to yield 6%. 

$1,500,000 Pittsburg & Shawmut 6% Notes, due March 
1, 1920, @ 98% and interest, to yield 7%. 

$25,000,000 Proctor & Gamble 7% Notes, due March 
1, 1919-1923, at prices to yield 744% to 7%4%. 


Municipals were inactive during the month, 
due to the limited number of new offerings. 
The first week showed a tendency to firmer 
prices, which eased off until the Liberty Loan 
announcement, when prices again  strength- 
ened. The principal offerings were: 


$1,000,000 Cincinnati, Ohio, 20-year 5% Bonds on a 
4.75% basis. 

$1,000,000 State of South Dakota Rural Credit 434% 
Bonds, Optional 1923, due 1938, at 100 and interest. 


$20,000,000 New York City Three Months Notes, on a 
4.70% basis. 


. $900,000 Bridgeport, Conn., 5% Bonds, on a 4.70% 
asis. 


$500,000 Woonsocket, R. I., 15-year average 5% Bonds, 
on a 4.90% basis. 

$3,500,000 State of Louisiana Port Commission 5% 
Bonds, 29-year average, at 100 and interest. 


$1,800,000 New York State 4% Bonds, due 1967, at 93 
and interest. 


The average price of 40 standard issues as 
reported by the Wall Street Journal on March 
28, was 83.25, compared with 84.37 on Feb- 
ruary 28, and 94.21 on March 28, 1917. 


General Business Conditions. 





General trade is showing the stimulus of 
spring, and there is a great sense of relief over 
the passing of the most severe winter the coun- 
try has known in many years. The railways are 
reducing the congestion, and moving a volume 
of freight much above normal, but there is still 
much complaint of car shortage, which is the 
form any lack of facilities finally takes to the 
shipper. The chief wants of the railways are 
for locomotives and enlarged terminals. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has rendered 
a decision upon the application of the Eastern 
roads for a 15 per cent. increase of freight rates, 
granting it. This is the case which came up in 
June last year, and was decided adversely, but 
with permission to the roads to revive it later if 
conditions continued to grow unfavorable. 
The administration railway bill has become a law 
practically as introduced, basing compensation 
for the roads while under Government manage- 
ment upon the average earnings of the three 
years ended June 30, 1917, the roads to revert 
to the owners twenty-one months after the end 
of the war. The act provides a working fund of 
$500,000,000 for financing the companies need- 
ing help, and the first practical fruits of this are 
seen in an agreement upon the part of Director- 
General McAdoo to supply $43,000,000 to the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford road to meet 
notes maturing April 15, at 6 per cent. interest. 
Unquestionably the railway situation has been 
stabilized by the act, to the great advantage of 
both owners and public. 


Industrial operations are again in full swing 
with the shipbuilding companies absorbing labor 
on a large scale. The steel companies have made 
another 15 per cent. advance in the wages of 
common labor, making a total of over 80 per 
cent. since the beginning of the war. Building 


operations are light except in connection with 
the war industries, but retail trade is on a great 
scale, with a general report that high prices are 
having but slight effect upon the consumption of 
goods and that the best class of goods are most 
wanted. The textile mills are running to capac- 























ity and the urgent demand for their products 
maintain prices at a handsome margin over 
even the present high price of raw cotton. 


Money is in strong demand and on practically 
a 6 per cent. basis in all the important financial 
centers of the country. Loans and discounts 
have remained about on a level for the past three 
months, except for the increased holdings of 
Treasury Certificates. The reports of member 
banks in principal cities show, on March 15, 
total loans secured by Government obligations, 
$302,705,000. 

Sentiment in all circles is buoyant and confi- 
dent as to the outlook for busimess during the 
year. 


Crops and Markets. 


The last quarter of the crop year, the crucial 
period when supplies are short, is here. The 
bottom of the wheat bins will have to be swept 
to eke out enough until harvest arrives, if we 
are to make the shipments which are needed 
in Europe. Bradstreet’s reported the stocks 
of wheat on March 16 at 11,496,000 bushels in 
the principal markets of this country east of 
the Rocky Mountains, against 48,393.000 on the 
corresponding date last year, and 31,217,000 
in Canada, against 135,605,000 last year. The 
Department of Agriculture reported the hold- 
ings of country mills and elevators on March 
lst at 68.970,000 bushels, which was about 20,- 
000,000 less than last year. It estimated the 
stock on farms at 111,270,000 bushels. Allow- 
ing 60,000,000 bushels for seed, about 120,000,- 
000 would remain for export and consumption. 
The Food Administrator asks that consump- 
tion be cut to one-half the normal rate, for the 
remainder of the crop year, in order to fill the 
pressing needs of the allied countries. There 
should be cheerful compliance. The country 
has an abundance of other food, and this is one 
of the lightest sacrifices the war will ask of 
us, although nothing is more important. 


The outlook is good for a normal spring 
season upon the farms. Already seeding has 
begun, and the soil is generally in good con- 
dition. Reports from the winter wheat crop 
are encouraging. Thanks to the good snow 
covering it went through the severe winter 
with less injury than usual, and the snow melt- 
ing together with moderate rains have given 
it a fair amount of moisture to start the spring 
growth. The acreage is the largest ever 
seeded. The agitation in favor of raising the 
Government price has resulted in action by the 
United States Senate to make it $2.50 per 
bushel. Much can be said in favor of a higher 
price, or of the natural price, for the im- 
portant thing is to have a large crop grown, 
but it is unfortunate to have confusion and 
uncertainty over the Government’s policy. The 
agitation tends to delay the marketing of wheat 


in farmers’ hands, just now an urgent matter. 





This is one of the inevitable incidents of Gov- 
ernment price-fixing however wisely conducted. 
Reports are generally favorable for a full acre- 


_ age of spring wheat. 


The corn crop of last year turned out a great 
disappointment. The yield was nominally 
large, but the crop had a late start and unfav- 
orable weather for maturing, with the result 
that the percentage of moisture was too high 
for good keeping in crib or store. Some of it 
was artificially dried at the terminal points, 
but the capacity of the drying plants was small 
in comparison to the amount of soft corn, and 
railway cars could not be had to move the corn. 
Much of it was fed to stock, but the loss by 
spoilage has been large. Competent observers 
have estimated that in the leading corn states 
50 to 60 per cent of the crop would not keep 
into warm weather. The Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association early in March estimated that 65 
per cent of the corn crop of that State was 
still in farmers’ hands. 


The oats crop was large, of fine quality, and 
there are large reserves on hand. Millers have 
rapidly adapted their equipment to the coarse 
grains, so that the capacity for producing flour 
from all of them, and mixtures of many kinds, 
is now large, and the consumption of such flours 
another year will be much greater than in the 
past, 

Live Stock Interests. 


Cattle and sheep-feeders have not made much 
money in the last year, and many have lost 
heavily, the high price of feed having made the 
added weight cost more than it came to. The 
meatless days are blamed for this result, as it 


is said they get the public out of the habit of 
meat-eating. 


Receipts of cattle and sheep at leading mar- 
kets have been running below last year, but hogs 
are ahead. The supply of hogs in the country 
is good, and the quality never better. The top 
price at Chicago is around $18 per hundred 
weight, top on cattle about $14.50, sheep $14.50, 
lambs, $18.90. The drought which prevailed 
throughout 1917 over more than one-half of the 
state of Texas continues and has inflicted enorm- 
ous losses upon the live stock and farming in- 
terests. The Secretary of the Treasury will de- 
posit $5,000,000 in the banks of the affected 
district to aid them in granting credit where 
it will be helpful. Latest advices tell of rain in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and sections of Texas. 


Cotton Situation. 


Advices upon the cotton outlook say that 
with the exception of Oklahoma and Texas 
weather and soil conditions are excellent for 
planting. The Watkins Bureau estimates that 
the acreage will be about 35,465,000 acres com- 
pared with 34,600,000 acres planted and 33,- 














634,000 acres harvested last year. On account 
of dry weather and a cold winter the boll 
weevil is expected to do less damage than 
usual. Counting upon weather conditions 
being as good as the average for the last ten 
years the Watkins estimate is for a crop of 
13,100,000 bales of lint, plus 1,572,000 bales of 
linters, or a total yield of 14,672,000 bales. 
The Government’s final report on the 1917 
crop was 11,231,263 bales without linters, 
which are estimated by Watkins at 1,347,751 
bales. The carry-over on August Ist, 1917, is 
estimated by the same authority at 3,173,832 
bales, making a total supply for the current year 
of 15,752,846 bales. This country’s consumption, 
if estimated the same as last year, will be 
7,658,207 bales; exports, counting remainder 
of this year same as last, 4,681,799 bales; 
total demand 12,340,000 bales, which would 
leave a carry-over August 1, 1918, slightly 
larger than last year. 

The Watkins calculation shows a rapid de- 
cline in the foreign consumption of American 
cotton in the last three years. Its figures for 
the season 1914-15 are 7,825,000 bales; for 
1915-16, 7,534,000 bales; for 1916-17, 6,388,000 
bales; for the first six months of the present 
season, 2,330,000 bales compared with 3,180,000 
for the corresponding period last year, indicat- 
ing a total for this season of only about 4,727,- 
120 bales. At this rate the world must be 
wearing out its supply of cotton goods at a 
rapid rate. The decline is undoubtedly due to 
shortage of ocean tonnage. 

The price of cotton for May delivery is close 
to 33 cents per pound. 

Farm Labor and Machinery. 

A serious shortage of labor exists in all 
localities contiguous to the industrial towns, 
even as compared with a year ago, and is 
being made up as far as practicable by pur- 
chases of machinery. These are large, and par- 
ticularly of tractors of the handy sizes. The 
tractor industry was ready for great expan- 
sion. It has given a striking example of the 
community use of private capital—of the readi- 
ness with which capital in recent years, since 
it has become comparatively abundant, pours 
into a new industry and develops it to the ad- 
vantage of the public. Millions upon millions, 
representing for the most part profits accumu- 
lated in making farm implements and auto- 
mobiles, have been spent in making the farm 
tractor what it is to-day. Many of those mill- 
ions will never be recovered by the individuals 
who expended them, but the tractor has been 
developed from the experimental and novelty 
stage to be a practical utility on the farm of 
average size and an important factor in feed- 
ing the world. Thousands of them are being 
sent to England and France and Henry Ford 
is building a great factory at Cork, Ireland, to 
turn them out by the tens of thousands. 


There are perhaps 200 makes of tractors 
now on the market, most of them with some 
feature peculiar to it, which illustrates the free 
play of individual initiative in industry. Thou- 
sands of minds have been working on the 
problem under the incentive of the compensa- 
tion which was expected to reward success. 

The amount of energy which has been ex- 
pended in introducing the implement is enor- 
mous. ‘Tractor tournaments bring together 
scores of competing machines and attract 
thousands of spectators. Arrangements for 
giving instruction in handling the machine 
are made on a large scale. One company 
plans this year to conduct 500 short term 
itinerary schools. One school permanently 
located at Kansas City had an attendance of 
8,000 last year, and devoted a ten-story build- 
ing exclusively to training men in handling 
tractors, trucks and automobiles. The gen- 
eral use of automobiles on farms is a great aid 
in introducing the tractor. 

The Northwestern National Bank Review, 
of Minneapolis, a city which aspires to the 
title of the Tractor City, predicts that the ma- 
chines will be rapidly standardized so that 
many of the minor parts will be interchange- 
able, and that the types will be reduced to 
comparatively few. Production will then be 
in quantity comparable to the automobile out- 
put, but this multiplicity of designs in the 
development stage represents the evolution 
not only of this but of every utility. Out 
of them all, from the labor and fruitage of 
thousands of minds the best features are gath- 
ered together for the final product. The fail- 
ures are eliminated, much labor and money 
comes to naught, and unusual rewards are 
gained by comparatively few. The conse- 
quence of chief significance is that a new 
social utility is created, which will improve 
living conditions for the whole population. 

The Northwestern Bank Review says that 
instead of being sold under the methods which 
were long characteristic of farm machinery, on 
long time credit, the tractors are usually mar- 
keted like automobiles, on comparatively short 
credit. 

County Organization. 


County organization for the promotion of 
agriculture is extending rapidly. The State of 
Iowa reports one or more county field agents 
in every county of that State, backed up by a 
county society which proposes to see what can 
be done by concerted effort to increase crop 
yields, better the grade of stock, raise the aver- 
age production of milk per cow, and improve 
the efficiency and quality of the citizenship. 
The idea is just beginning to work that this 
kind of enterprise,is not to be regarded simply 
in the light of philanthropy or patriotism, but 
as a very practical policy for the entire busi- 
ness community to promote. It brings money 




















into the neighborhood and puts it into circula- 
tion. It makes trade good, doubles up bank 
deposits, builds new churches and good roads 
and makes the community a better place in 
which to live. The world of agriculture is 
teeming with new and fruitful ideas, and they 
should be given a chance to circulate. ‘There 
is no class of business men better qualified to 
lead off in an undertaking of this kind than the 
bankers, and no class profits more by the move- 
ment when it gets under way. 


There is agitation in some states to encourage 
local bankers to use the Federal Reserve Banks 
more freely for rediscounting agricultural paper. 
It is thought that country bankers have not all 
fully appreciated the facilities which the reserve 
banks are ready to grant in handling such paper, 
and that much more assistance in farming opera- 
tions can be had than is commonly believed. 


Garden Production. 


A splendid start was made last year at popu- 
larizing the garden movement. Tens of thou- 
sands of new gardens were cultivated and the 
vegetable production thus stimulated has been 
an important factor in the food supply during 
the past year. Nor was the gain confined to 
food production; thousands of boys and girls 
were taught a useful lesson, and thousands of 
men and women how a little healthful recrea- 
tion could be made to yield a good money re- 
turn. One of the most successful features of 
the movement were the community gardens 
planned by industrial companies for their em- 
ployes, or by town or school committees, 
where competent supervision was provided. 


So long as the war lasts the food situation 
will remain critical. There will be world 
scarcity, the risk of shortage will be great, 
prices will be high, railway transportation 
will be uncertain, and every community should 
do what it can to provide its own supplies. 
Every family should do what it can to provide 
its own supply, not only of fresh vegetables 
and fruits but of canned goods for winter use. 
It is not only wise policy but a public duty, 
and one of the ways by which the individual 
can help in winning the war. 


The National Emergency Food Gardens 
Commission, of Washington, D. C., is at the 
head of the garden movement. Any bank wish- 
ing to stimulate the garden movement by the 
circulation of tracts or by organized effort 
should write to the Commission for advice. 


War Savings. 


For the first 27 days of March the sales of 
_ War Savings and Thrift Stamps amounted to 
$48,166,557.96, an average of $1,783,946.59 per 
day. At this rate they would have paid all the 
expenses of the Civil War. The total sales to 
March 27 were $124,110,975.65. 
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Silver Situation. 





It is again reported from Washington that the 
proposal to release a large sum of silver dollars, 
$200,000,000 is mentioned, from the silver certi- 
ficate reserve of the Treasury, by substituting 
Federal reserve notes for certificates in circula- 
tion will be carried through. A truce is said to 
have been arranged between the factions which 
have heretofore rushed to arms whenever silver 
dollar coinage was mentioned, by which no ob- 
jection will be raised to the melting of these dol- 
lars upon condition that they will be replaced la- 
ter and that steps are taken to stabilize the price 
to producers around $1.00 per ounce for a term 
of years. The silver is wanted partly for our 
own coinage, partly to settle our trade bal- 
ances, and partly to relieve the general trade 
situation with India. The latter country is selling 
its wheat, cotton, burlap and other products at 
prices so high that it has very large balances cum- 
ing to it, which must be settled either in gold or 
silver. One dollar per ounce for silver is above 
the India coinage rate, but exchange rates are all 
abnormal, and nobody pays much attention to 
them when goods are wanted as they are now. 
It is a curious situation when a coin is rated 
higher for the bullion it contains than for its 
legal tender value, but that is the case with the 
rupee. 


Gold Mining Costs. 


The higher costs of cyanide, labor and other 
mining costs is affecting gold-mining rather more 
unfavorably than any other industry because the 
gold producer is unable to raise even slightly the 
price of his product. The humble producer of 
silver, and of the baser metals, has the advan- 
tage of him there. The larger part of the gold 
production of the world is from low grade ores, 
which are treated successfully on a large scale 
and a small margin of profit. Not a few produc- 
ers are kept going when profits are at the vanish- 
ing point, always in the hope that conditions may 
turn more favorable, and when they turn unfav- 
orable these mines are likely to be closed down. 


The gold production of the United States fell 
off approximately $8,000,000 in 1917, and several 
large enterprises with investments running up in- 
to the millions have been placed in a precarious 
situation. The California agent of the Geological 
Survey estimates the increased cost of mining 
gold in 1917 over 1916 at 18 per cent. In the prin- 
cipal gold field of the world, the Transvaal, the 
total quantity of ore milled in 1917 was 27,862,- 
851 tons, against 29,175,468 in 1916, and the gold 
yield declined from $197,424,670 to $191,619,- 
605, reckoning the pound sterling at $5.00. 
The decline in output and in profits would 
have beeen greater if the yield per ton of ore had 
not been raised by taking from reserves. The av- 
erage working costs advanced from $4.40 per ton 
to $4.89. Several mines were closed during the 
year. 
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British and Canadian Bank Consolidations. 


We mentioned last month the several important 
consolidations which have lately taken place 
among the leading British banks. The London 
Economist prints the following table showing the 
principal items of the balance sheets of the eight 
leading English joint stock banks (exclusive of 
the Bank of England) and the totals of the other 
twenty-two. The table is as follows: 








The Royal Bank of Canada, long one of the 
important intitutions of the country, strength- 
ened itself in 1912 by taking over the Traders 
Bank, with about $33,000,000 of deposits, last 
year absorbed the Quebec Bank, with about 
$11,000,000 of deposits, and is now acquiring the 
Northern Crown Bank with deposits of about 
$22,000,000. The latter is essentially a western 
institution, with most of its offices in the prairie 
provinces. Including the latter the total assets 








Deposits 





Total Liabilities 


Discounts 
and Advances 

(Inc. Money 

Invest- at Calland 
ments Short Notice) 





£ 
278,531 
210,899 
175,416 
1 


London Joint City and Midland 
London County Westminster and Parrs 
National Prov. & Union 

Lloyds 

Barclays 29,068 
Lon. Prov. & S. West’n 74,626 
Capital and Counties 58,646 
Williams, Deacons 


, 


1,129,698 
Remaining 22 English Joint Stock Banks 237,936 


1,367,634 


£ £ £ 
305,693 68,504 166,359 
244,009 52,852 
191,204 ’ 
37,760 


26,267 
12,960 
15,351 

6,131 


1,251,401 216,611 277,285 
277,230 45,708* 61,846 


1,528,631 262,319 339,131 























*Includes money at call and short notice for 10 banks. 


The difference between the banking organiza- 
tion in the United States and in England is 
shown very clearly by this table. There are now 
only thirty English banking institutions, which 
with their thousands of branches cover the coun- 
try. Of the total deposits in these banks nearly 
83 per cent. are held by eight institutions. In 
addition to these English banks there are certain 
foreign banks having offices in London, but the 
aggregate of their business is comparatively small. 
Some question has been raised as to whether this 
state of affairs was approaching a monopoly and 
a Parliamentary committee has been created to 
consider the matter with reference to the public 
interest, but the tenor of comment is to the effect 
that this consolidation will enable British trade 
to compete more effectively with rivals after the 
war. The London Joint Stock Bank is the 
thirty-first bank absorbed by the London City 
and Midland, and the latter was itself a consoli- 
dation of the London City and Midland banks. 

The Canadian banking system is also one of a 
few large corporations with many branches, and 
the tendency to consolidation is notable there 
also. The Bank of Montreal, which is the Gov- 
ernment bank in the sense of having the public 
deposits, and the largest bank in Canada, is ab- 
sorbing the Bank of British North America, one 
of the old instiutions, organized under a Royal 
charter in 1836. The combined assets of these 
two banks on January 31, 1918, were $468,043,- 
886. The assets of the British Bank of North 
America at the close of 1916, according to the 
Canadian Government Bank were $68,855,726. 


of the Royal Bank on January 31, 1918, were 
$348,396,309. 

When these latest consolidations are effected 
there will remain 19 banking corporations in 
Canada, with 3,100 branch offices, including 124 
branches outside of Canada. It is of interest to 
note that of the latter; 71 are located in the 
West Indies and in Mexico, Central America, 
Venezuela and British Guiana, which is a long 
start over the United States in that region. These 
Canadian branch banks have been a large fac- 
tor in developing Canadian trade round the 
Caribbean. 


British War Expenditures. 


On March 7th the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, moving a fresh vote of credit in 
Parliament, stated that the total disbursements 
during the fiscal year, up to February 9, includ- 
ing loans to allies, had averaged about $32,000,- 
000 per day, which would amount to about $11,- 
500,000,000 for the year, and the total debt of 
Great Britain on March 31st would be approxi- 
mately $29,000,000,000, of which about $8,000,- 
000,000 would be represented by loans to the 
allies and colonies. Receipts from war taxation 
have run much ahead of the budget estimates, 
and promise for the year an excess of $250,000,- 
000, so that total revenues will run well over 
$3,000,000,000. The last big loan was closed 
just a year ago, and since then the Treasury 
has kept itself in funds by various forms of 
short time borrowing. 











In this connection it is worth while to note 
the achievements of our neighbor, Canada, 
whose circumstances are in many respects so 
like our own that we gather some knowledge and 
assurance from her experience. Canada has 
raised, by volunteer action. 400,000 men for the 
war, and is now proceeding to raise another 
100,000 by conscription. At this rate it would 
be no greater task for the United States to raise 
7,000,000, and yet the business of Canada goes 
on with undiminished activity, and with a 
greater output from her farms and factories 
than ever before. Subscriptions to the last 
war loan aggregated $410,000,000, which would 
be at the rate, based upon population, of 
over $5,000,000,000 for this country, and the 
United States is the richer country per capita. 
The total of the Canadian war loans is $768,000,- 
000. With all of this Canada is making extensive 
capital expenditures, and just now appropriating 


According to the Washington figures the trade 
balance in favor of the United States, in its re- 
lations with Canada for the calendar year 1917, 
was $425,000,000 and for the month of Decem- 
ber was $65,000,000. Canada’s trade balance 
with the rest of the world is favorable to her. 

The Commonwealth of Australia is just now 
issuing its sixth war loan, which is for $100,- 
000,000. The amount offered and subscribed in 
the case of each of the preceding loans is given 


Amount of Subscriptions 
an Accepted 
£ £ 

5,000,000 13,389,440 
10,000,000 21,655,680 
18,000,000 23,574,120 
20,000,000 21,456,720 
20,000,000 20,000,090 


: - £73,000,000  £100,075,960 
National City Bank in Porto Rico. 
The National City Bank of New York has 


completed the preparations for opening a branch 
at San Juan, Porto Rico, and it will be ready 








$40,000,000 for railway equipment. for business in a few days. 





STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS MARCH 28-29, 1918. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) iH 


Phila. | Clev’d | Rich’d |Atlanta| Chicago | St. Louis'M’np|’s Kas.City Dallas . Total 








Boston} N.Y. 





RESOURCES 


Gold coin and certificates ; 

in vault. 10,914 32,610 | 6,227 1585 | 29,586 3,222 By 5.1 8,936 489,948 
Gold Settlement Fund 50,518 37,628 | 16,242 | 15,765 | 53,937 29,486 25,366 | 11,749 ’ 399,568 
Gold with foreign agenci 3,675 4,725 | 1,837 | 1,575 7,350 . 3 100 | __;2,625 | -1,838 2,888 | 52,500 


Total gold held by banks} 65,107 | 437,151 74,963 | 24,306 | 23,925 | 90,873 34,808 | 27,832 22,523 942,016 


Gold —_ Federal Reserve 
Age 48,453 | 196,319 88,680 | 29,374 F 165,223 x 39,536 | 55,384 852,192 
Gold 1 TE Fund...| 2,000} 10,000 000 246 308 ’ __1,285 1,380 1,030 | 1,202 63 | 21,496 


Total gold reserves.. “715,560 643,470 163,889 | 53,988 257,381 77,235 | 68,398 1,815,704 
—~4 tender notes, Silver, i 
3,177 | 40,862 924 391] 1 4,464 610} : 58,359 
Total Reserves 118,737 | 684,332 164,813 261,845 69,008 1,874,063 
Bills discounted, Members| 59,741 | 247,917 39,225 | 36,481 37,837 7 5,273 583,228 
Billsboughtin open mark’t —— 130,887 0 | 26,914 | 9,588 ~ 27,655 11,122 304,065 
Total bills on hand.. 378,804 66,139 ‘ d 65,492 16,395 \¢,887 ,293 
U. - conaes long-term 
1,618 7,788 | 1,233 17,532 2,808 | : 2 58,190 
ties. y 170,493 18,293 J ‘ 32,167 i4, 3,1 y 252,579 
Alle other earning assets... ; 165 699 i 37 ° 154 3,523 


Total Earning Assets 550,915 | 66 92,220 m 243 1,201,585 
Due fr. other F. R. Bks. net 4,054 132 9 8,441 6, 3,460 |(b/26,945 
Uncollected Items. 17,878 | 71,383 56,606 ¥ 339,130 


Total peed from 


























75,437 


83 
118,811 








213,726 | 1,310,684 276,570 











6,351 | 19,711 5 8,363 . 2,943 
7 649 116 40 
7,549 5,946 ’ 13,269 


91,216 | 668,218 ‘ . . 39,060 5 , 
14,903 | 57,650 | 32,543 20,484 , 20,294 31 4,295 





oe 3 Semhee-seree 


Due to other F. R. Bk’s net 
Other deposits incld’g For. 
Government credits 75.775 208 J 17 19 


Total Gross Deposits. . 807,589 136,131 58 x 51,580 | 90,419 
a in actual circu- pare is 
1,4 ’ 
* * Bank hove in circu- - we}. Se 
a’ am. net lia A 
All other Liabilities incl. wens ee 
Foreign Govern’t credits 843 5,137 597 71 744 148 664 165 8,369 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 213,726 | 1,310,684 | 255,737 | 276,570 | 137,244 | 118,811 1 442,782 | 143,527 | 108,042! 170,903 | 95,760 | 177,804 | 3,445,984 


{2} Total Reserve notes in circulation, 1,452,838. 


b) ae between net amounts due from and net amounts due to other Federal Reserve Banks, 26,945: Ratio of gold reserves to 


~ comined 8 Reserve note liabilities combined 60.8%. Ratio of total reserves to net deposit and Federal Reserve note 


discounted an ught; ici — A ‘ ; 
eae 1 te sf and Ror bought: muni pal warrants, etc.: 1—15 days 577,634; 16—30days 129,289; 31—60 days 271,055; 61—90 days 133,107; 
DISCOUNT RATES UNCHANGED FROM A MONTH AGO. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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